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factor of Queen's College, Cambridge, and was one of the trustees 
of the proposed new college of Godeshous at Cambridge. In addi- 
tion, he was one of the founders of the four grammar schools in 
London which are said to mark the beginning of free grammar 
schools in England. 

Walter K. Smart. 

Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 



THE 'DOLEFUL LAY OF CLOEINDA' 

In the collection of elegies in memory of Sir Philip Sidney, led 
off by Spenser's Astrophel, the second is ascribed by Spenser him- 
self to ' Clorinda,' Sir Philip's sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 

Which least I marre the sweetness of the vearse, 
In sort as she it sung I will rehearse. 

All editors have accepted this ascription, as Spenser apparently 
intended that it should be accepted, until Mr. de Selincourt, in the 
one- volume Oxford Spenser (p. xxxv, n. 2), briefly and cautiously 
recorded his opinion that the 'Doleful Lay' is Spenser's own, 
chiefly because it is doubtful that Countess Mary could have 
achieved its " peculiarly Spenserian effects of rhythm and melody." 
In Mod. Lang. Notes for February, 1916 (xxxi, 79-82), Dr. Percy 
W. Long supports this opinion by showing the strong resemblance 
to Spenser's practice in the use of the colon after the second line 
of the stanza, by remarking that such ascription is common in 
Spenser's time and actually occurs in his Ruins of Time, and by 
pointing out a few resemblances in word and thought to Spenser's 
verse. 

When preparations. were begun for the Spenser Concordance in 
1907, I did not include this text. A hasty examination led me to 
the conclusion that it was at best but a feebler imitation of Spenser, 
wanting altogether the vigor and fullness of tone even of Astrophel. 
As the work progressed and I grew more familiar with the Spen- 
serian cadence, another examination might have reversed my opin- 
ion. Certainly had I taken the trouble to index the poem, the 
Spenserian authorship would, I believe, have been at once apparent. 
Almost every phrase, combination, and mannerism in it, not to say 
the little thought which it contains, is found elsewhere in Spenser, 
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especially in his elegiac verse. I subjoin a long list of these details, 
most of them gathered by Mr. Eichard M. Hewitt, of the Graduate 
College, Princeton. 

Line 1. 'Ay me!' Cf. 1. 66. . So begin S. 0. N". 6; 1 Gn. 353; 
Hub. 601 ; T. M . 43 ; I . vi. 36. 7 ; vii. 1. 1 ; II. i. 44 ; III. ii. 33. 1 ; 
vii. 50. 1 ; IV. vii. 11. 1 ; ix. 38. 5 ; V. vi. 10. 8 ; x. 23. 1 ; xii. 50. 9 ; 
VI. vi. 13. 5; vii. 38. 9;H.L. 294; H. H. L. 178. 

' Shall I my case complaine.' ' My case I thus complaine,' Gn. 
Ded. 3 ; same phrase, Hub. 1208 ; T. M. 421. 

2. ' Compassion my impatient griefe.' Compassion, v., only at 
T. M. 346, in similar phrase. We find 'impatient pain(s)' at Gn. 
628; VI. vi. 8. 6; 'impatient plight,' T. M. 44; 'regret,' As. 169; 
' smart,' II. i. 45. 5 ; etc. 

3. 'Unfold my inward paine.' So 'unfold the anguish of vour 
hart,' I. vii. 40. 6, and similar uses of 'unfold,' D. 74; II. i. 46. 7; 
IV. xii. 6. 1 ; etc. — some eighteen all told. ' Inward paine,' at 

II. i. 42. 9; V. vi. 19. 2. We find some seven instances of 'inward 
grief; also 'inward gall,' I. ii. 6. 4; 'anguish,' As. 206; 'woe,' 
As. interl. 2'25 ; ' smart,' T. M. 422 ; ' sorrow,' Ti. 472 ; etc. 

4. ' My enriven heart.' Cf. ' enriven side,' V. viii. 34. 9. ' Find 
remedy' occurs at Hub. 57; III. ii. 36. 2; etc.; 'find redress' at 

III. vi. 40. 7; etc. 

5. 'Heavenly powres.' Also at Gn. 578; D. 198; VII. vi. 20. 1; 
36. 2. Cf. VIL vi. 11. 7; vii. 3. 6; 5. 4. 

6. ' Earthly men.' Also at V. i. 5. 8, and many instances of 
' earthly Avight,' ' race,' ' brood,' etc. 

An interrogative stanza similar to the first is T. M. 43-8. The 
anaphoristic form of stanzas 1-3 is not unlike that of D. 393ff. ; 
U. V. throughout. 

7. 'To heavens?' Cf. D. 354-5. 'They, alas!' Cf. Pet. i. 11; 
ii. 8 ; Ti. 652 ; etc. 

7, 8. 'Authors were And workers of my unremedied wo.' 
' Author ' in this sense with an abstract noun is the prevailing use 
in Spenser. Cf. 'his owne woes author,' II. v. 1. 8; author of 'her 
wofull time,' VI. vii. 33. 3 ; also ' worker of her woe,' IV. xii. 29. 2 ; 
add Gn. 631; Hub. 1379; M ui. 244; III. xii. 31. 7; etc. 

8. ' Unremedied.' Not found elsewhere, but see ' to remedie my 
paine,' T. M. 423 ; cf. VI. vi. 1. 9 ; xii. 8. 2. 

10. 'Suffred this be so. 'Suffer' is usual with 'to,' but with- 
out at II. viii. 48. 9 ; III. vi. 19. 5. 

11. ' From them comes good, from them comes also ill.' Similar 
cadence at Am. xlviii. 14. 

12. 'Who then can save what they the heavens dispose to spill?' 
Mui. 232. The whole stanza is close in thought to that in Mui. and 
may be compared with III. iii. 2. 

1 The abbreviations are those used in the Concordance. 
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13. 'Like wretched.' Of. I. x. 62. 4. 

14-5. For 'heavens' decree' see Bo. vi. 11; On. 471, 569; III. 
iii. 41. 7; V. viii. 44. 6. ' Ordinance' in exactly this sense is not 
used elsewhere by Spenser. 

16. 'Their best redresse is their best sufferance.' A similar 
thought at D. 386-8; cf. also the phrase at 8. C. S. 127; III. xi. 
16. 1; 17. 9. 

17-8. ' How then can they, like wretched, comfort mee? ' Similar 
wording at Ti. 23 ; and similar echo of ' comfort ' at T. M. 349, 50 ; 
I. x. 41. 2, 3; III. v. 27. 4. 

19. ' To my selfe will I my sorrow mourne.' Similar wording at 
T. M. 107, 473, 533 ; D. 507. ' Mourne ' is usually intr. in Spenser 
but there are some half dozen exceptions. 

21. ' Back return ' is a favorite combination in Spenser, recur- 
ring again and again; cf. VI. ii. 12. 1. 

22. ' Pay their usury with doubled paines.' ' Pay usury ' also at 
VI. viii. 9. 9 ; Epith. 33 ; cf. ' dubble usury,' Col. 39 ; ' dubble losse,' 
D. 223; ' grief e,' I. ii. 34. 5; ' dread,' I. vi. 10. 1, etc.; ' double was 
his paines,' II. ii. 25. 9. 

23-4. ' The woods, the hills, the rivers shall resound The mourn- 
full accent of my sorrowes ground.' Woods are thus variously com- 
bined in Spenser, usually in threes, most often with hills, but also 
with meadows, Mux. 153 ; with fields and floods, Col. 29 ; valleys, 
Col. 482; cf. V. viii. 41. 5; VI. iii. 26. 6; 3. 6; VII. vi. 37. 2. The 
pastoral convention of mourning woods is used at S. C. Au. 166 — 
' the wild woddes my sorrowes to resound'; cf. 8. C. Jun. 95; Au. 
151; Col. 23; Epith. 10. For resounding woods see 8. C. Au. 159; 
Ti. 325; D. 331; I. vi. 7. 6; 14. 2; viii. 11. 9; II. iii. 20. 9; VI. iv. 
10. 5; xi. 26. 6; VII. vi. 52. 8; Am. xix. 7; the refr. of Epith. 

24. 'Mournfull accent.' 'Doleful accent,' VI. viii. 3. 9; cf. 
T. M. 286; D. 297; Epith. 351. 'Sorrowes ground'; cf. 'ground 
of all our woe,' III. v. 9. 9 ; ' of grief,' IV. ix. 15. 2. 

26. ' Sith he is gone.' Similar phrasing at II. iii. 3. 2 ; VI. ii. 
15. 1 ; xi. 20. 6 ; 27. ' All the fields do waile.' The fields mourn at 
Bo. xii. 3; Col. 25. 'Widow state' does not occur. Cf. 'widow 
queen,' VI. ii. 29. 1. 

28. ' Death their fairest flowre. did late deface.' Cf . ' My fresh 
flowretts bene defast,' 8. C. F. 182; 'all fairest things on earth 
deface,' T. M. 434. ' Deface,' esp. with an auxiliary, often closes 
the line and cadence in Spenser. 

29. ' Fairest flowre in field.' Cf. 8. C. N. 83 ; IV x. 22. 3. The 
figure is that of As. 181 ff., and part of the reminiscence of the 
Adonis myth in Bion which underlies that poem. See E. Shafer, 
M. L. N. 28. 224-6. Cf. III. 1. 34. 4. 

30. ' That was.' Same use at 8. C. N. 93 ; II. i. 50. 1. 

31. ' Cruell hand of cursed foe.' Cf. ' Cursed felon high did 
reare His cruell hand,' V. xii. 20. 2. ' Cruel hand(s)' occurs some 
twenty times; 'cursed foe' at I. x. 63. 9. 
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32. ' Cropt the stalke.' Same phrase, Proth. 38. ' So faire a 
flowre'; cf. D. 237. 

33, 4. ' Untimely.' ' All other fayre, lyke flowres, untymely 
fade,' Am. lxxix. 14; cf. 8. C. F. 177; III. ii. 31. 8; V. vii. 33. 6. 
' Cleane defaced ' ; same phrase, Ded. Son. xi. 11 ; V. x. 25. 4. 
' Untimely hour (s)/ D. 336 ; V. vi. 3. 5. 

35, 6. 'Great losse.' Cf. Col. 16; I. vii. 27. 6. 

37. 'Breake now your gyrlonds, ye shepheards lasses.' So 
'breaking quite his garlond,' III. xi. 37. 8. Cf. 8. 0. D. 114; 
III. iv. 30. 1. ' Shepheard lasses ' lament at D. 222, 316. 

42. 'Bitter elder, broken from the bowe.' So 'bringen bitter 
eldre braunches seare,' 8. 0. N. 147. 

43. ' Ne ever sing the love-layes which he made.' So ' sing no 
moe The songs that Colin made/ 8. C. N. 77. ' Love-layes ' and 
like combinations (cf. 1. 44) are common in Spenser; cf. 8. C. 
Jun. 13; T. M. 413; Col. 3, 387; 423; As. 35; II. vi. 14. 9; III. 
x. 8. 4. 

45. ' Read the riddles.' Same phrase, Gn. Ded. 7 ; V. xi. 25. 5. 

46. ' Make you mery glee.' Cf . ' to make their sports and merrie 
glee,' VI. ix. 41. 2; cf. 8. G. D. 139; II. viii. 6. 9; VII. vii. 39. 1. 
The phrase 'make glee ' at 8. C. May 282 ; I. ix. 14. 1 ; VI. i. 46. 3 ; 
viii. 37. l;ix. 4. 2;x. 10. 8. 

47. 'Mery glee is now laid all abed.' So 'AH that goodly 
glee ... Is layd abed/ T. M. 181. 

48. ' Mery maker ' not elsewhere, but ' merry-make ' occurs four 
times. ' Alasse ! is dead.' So 8. 0. N". 58 ; cf . 38. 

49. 'Worlds delight.' Same at I. vii. 39. 1; V. xi. 62. 5; Com. 
Son. iv. 10; H. B. 16. 

50. ' Eobbed you and reft fro me my joy.' Cf. ' Eobbed of sense, 
and ravished with joy/ Ti. 321 ; ' Him of life, and us of joy hath 
refte/ I. vi. 39. 6. 

52. ' Hath robd of joyance, and left sad annoy.' Cf. ' Is this 
the timely joy . . . now turnd to sad annoy/ VI. iii. 4. 9; cf. 
III. vi. 24. 7. ' Annoy ' is a favorite word with Spenser in the close 
of a cadence. 

53. ' Joy of the world.' Cf. 8. C. Au. 193 ; Ti. 303 ; I. vii. 39. 1. 
' Shepheards pride ' occurs at S. C. K 198 ; Col. 439. 

54. 'Hope never like againe to see.' Similar phrase at II. xi. 
40. 9, and elsewhere. 

55. ' Such riches.' Sidney was also the ' worldes chiefst riches ' 
at Ti. 675. 

58. ' Shadow of his likenesse.' ' Shadow ' in like sense at III. 
viii. 10. 8 ; V. ix. 27. 5 : Am. xxxv. 14. 

60. ' Like a shade.' So. VII. vii. 46. 4. 

61-4. Same figure of mortal of angelic race adorned with celes- 
tial grace, applied to Lady Douglas Howard, D. 211-7. See n. on 
11. 67-90. 'Immortal spirit' at Ti. 673: H. B. 107. 'Celestial 
grace' at Ti. 289; D. 211; II. iii. 25. 6; III. vi. 4. 7. 
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62. ' Deckt With all the dowries of celestiall grace. Cf. ' Adorn' d 
with ... all the dowries of a noble mind,' D. 216. 

63. ' Soveraine choyce.' So 'sovereign (= divine) grace,' H. B. 
17; 'bounty,' H. H. L. 223; 'mercy,' H. H. L. 257, and a dozen 
others. 

64. ' Lineally deriv'd.' Similar phrase at III. iv. 3. 9 ; ix. 36. 1 ; 
38. 7, etc. ' From angels race.' Same phrase at D, 213, and same 
idea, a favorite with Spenser, at IV. iii. 39. 7 ; Am. lxi. 6 ; Proth. 
66; cf. I. iii. 8. 9; III. iii. 22. 8. 

67. ' It is not dead, ne can it die.' For phrasing see Ti. 260 ; 
IV. iii. 30. 6. 

68. ' Lives for aie in blisfull Paradise.' Cf . ' live for aye above,' 
Ti. 396 ; ' with Him to live for ay,' D. 236 ; also L. 403 ; II. x. 40. 1. 

67-90. This Platonic passage, with modifications in the manner 
of Apuleius, is wholly Spenserian. See the very similar apotheosis 
at H. L. 273-93. These are not wanting in reminiscence of the 
Adonis myth: cf. III. i. 34-6, and notes on lines 29 and 88. For 
the ' forms ' and ' aspects ' in Venus' heavenly house see III. vi. 12. 
1-5, of which the thought is essentially the same as that reflected 
in lines 60-4 of this poem. 

70. 'Bed of lillies' also at II. iii. 22. 6; v. 32. 3. Lilies are 
associated with roses and violets at Gn. 667 ; Proth. 30-3. ' Wrapt ' 
in this sense is common in Spenser. 

70-2. ' In bed of lillies wrapt,' etc. With this, the best passage 
of the poem, cf . ' In her bed her lay ; Lay her in lillies and violets,' 
Epith. 301-2. 

73. ' Thousand birds.' Cf . VII. vii. 28. 4. ' Celestial brood.' 
Cf . similar phrases cited in note on line 64. 

74. ' Caroll day and night.' So ' caroling her name both day 
and night,' VI. ix. 9. 8. 

75. 'Strange notes.' Also at III. xii. 6. 2. 'Well understood,' 
at D. 176 ; VI. ii. 44. 2 ; iv. 12. 7 ; Am. xlviii. 3. 

76. ' Lull him a sleep.' The phrase common in Spenser — S. C. 
Au. 155 ; N. 4; D. 71 ; etc. With the whole line cf. ' In the lap of 
soft delight Beene long time luld,' T. M. 301 ; also III. Pr. 4. 9 ; 
' Angelick ' so stressed at Am. lxxxiii. 8. 78. ' Immortall beauties, 
which no eye may see.' Cf. H. H. B. 13. The idea is frequent in the 
four hymns. 

80. 'Appearing plaine.' Common in Spenser — I. ii. 39. 2; II. 
xii. 64. 7; IV. vi. 29. 7; xi. 1. 7; etc. 

81. Kindling love in him above all measure.' A combination 
of phrases found in I. ix. 9. 4; VII. vii. 45. 3; H. II. B. 5; and 
IV. ix. 21. 4. 

82. ' Sweet love ' occurs a dozen times. Such sharp juxtaposition 
of pain and pleasure is frequent; cf. III. viii. 2. 4. 

83. ' Goodly forme.' Also at Van. iii. 6 ; V. iii. 2-5. 8. 

84. ' Jealous rancor.' Cf . ' With fell rancor or fond g-ealosv ' 
III. i. 18. 2. S J 
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85. ' There liveth he in everlasting blis.' Cf. ' Where he now 
liveth in eternall blisse,' Ti. 265; same at III. vi. 48. 1; 'live in 
lasting blisse/ IV. x. 23. 5. 

88. ' Salvage beasts.' Also at As. 82 ; I. iii. 42. 2, etc. — some 
dozen times. The line is another reminiscence of the Adonis myth 
of As. 

89. 'Wretches, waile his private lack.' Similar phrasing at 
I. v. 45. 9; III. iv. 38. 6. With objective ''his' ci 'her lacke,' 
D. 368; 'thy lacke,' Col. 17. 

90. 'Vaine vowes.' So at I. xxi. 19. 6; II. xi. 18. 8; IV. iv. 16. 6. 

91. With this contrast cf . ' More happie thou, and wretched 
wee,' Ti. 330. ' Happie, happie spirit.' Cf . ' Live, happie spirits,' 
Bo. Env. 13 ; also Ti. 295 ; IV. ii. 34. 1. ' Happy ' is often reiterated 
in Spenser. 

92. ' Give us leave thee here thus to lament.' So ' Give leave to 
him ... to lament his losse,' Ti. 676. 

93. 'Thy heavens joy inherit.' Cf. 'To highest heaven, where 
now he doth inherite All happinesse,' Ti. 383 : ' heavenly taber- 
nacles there inherit,' Epith. 422. ' Heavens jov ' ; cf . Ti. 303. 

94. 'In dole are drent.' Cf. 'in dolour drent,' T. M. 210. 

95. ' Weep and waile ' is frequent in Spenser often with a third 
member : T. M. 598 ; As. 207 ; Am. xviii. 13. ' Wear our eies ' does 
not occur elsewhere, but those in affliction wear the night, V. vi. 
26. 1; days, IV. viii. 15. 7; years, Hub. 59. 

After so tedious, though incomplete a list of parallels, there can 
be no doubt that the ' dolefull lay of Clorinda ' is in its finest fibre 
Spenserian. Only three words not found in the Concordance occur 
in the poem — 'unremedied' (8), 'merry-maker' (48), ' devour er' 
(49), and each of these is essentially represented there by corre- 
sponding noun or verb. 

Yet for all its Spenserian word and phrase and cadence, it is 
below the quality of even the poet's most perfunctory verse, not 
only, as I have said, in tone and timbre, but in movement and 
import. Though Spenser at times is repetitious, I do not recall 
that elsewhere he is so ineffectively so as in lines 25 to 60. I 
cannot help thinking that this alteration of his natural melody was 
deliberate. Dr. Long cites what he considers an analogous case of 
impersonation by the poet in Daphnaida, where Spenser laments in 
the person of Arthur Gorges. There seems, however, to be this 
difference between that instance and the one before us, that no 
one was ever deceived by the impersonation of Gorges, and every 
one for three hundred years and more has been deceived by this of 
Clorinda. The first was a clear instance of transparent impersona- 
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tion; whereas in the case of Clorinda the lament, though separated 
from Astrophel only by a large initial, appears in close association 
with other laments acknowledged by their various authors. When, 
therefore, Spenser says that she began her lay 

Which, least I marre the sweetness of the vearse, 
In sort as she it sung I will rehearse, 

he means to deceive as many of his own generation and succeeding 
ones as he can, and one must admit that he has been fairly, and, 
as it now seems, strangely successful. 

To this end he attempted a qualification and cloaking of his 
natural tone to something more feminine and tenuous, and he has 
this in mind when he says, 'least I marre the sweetnesse of the 
vearse, In sort as she it sung.' This alteration will be more easily 
perceived by one who sympathetically reads aloud in succession the 
Astrophel and the ' Doleful Lay,' together with the interlude of two 
stanzas, which are obviously Spenser's own. With exquisite effect 
his usual energy is tempered in the three lovely lines : 

In bed of lillies wrapt in tender wise, 
And compast all about with roses sweet, 
And daintie violets from head to feet. 

Any comparison of the ' Doleful Lay ' with the very few original 
poems by the Countess Mary points directly to her innocence of it. 2 
The only other pastoral attributed to her is found in the Davisons' 
Poetical Rhapsody, ed. A. H. Bullen, 1. 40-2. It is A Dialogue 
between two Shepherds, Thenot and Piers, in praise of Astrea, and 
a note in the first edition says that it was ' made by the excellent 
Lady, the Lady Mary Countess of Pembroke, at the Queen Majesty's 

being at her house at , Anno 15**.' It is thought to have been 

written in anticipation of a visit which never took place. At all 
events the Countess would have done her best against such an 
occasion, but the poem not only bears no resemblance to the lay, 
but reveals nothing of the peculiar cleverness which would have 
been necessary to so close and skilful an imitation of Spenser as 
the poet seems to have made of himself. 

Charles G. Osgood. 

Princeton University. 



s On her works see A. Luce, The Countess of Pembroke's Antonie, Wei- 
mar, 1897, pp. 1-38. 



